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THE NEW YEAR 


19 5 ] was for Finland a year of prosperity the like of which the present 

generation has never previously experienced. It is only necessary 
to mention one factor, namely, that the exports which in the previous year 
amounted to a value of 81 milliard marks last year rose to no less than 187 
milliard marks. In addition to this, the refugee problem was practically 
solved and as the end of the war indemnity payments is in sight, we can look 
back on the past year with considerable satisfaction. 

On the other hand, however, the outlook for 1952 gives cause for some 
anxiety. As surely as sooner or later rain must come after sunshine, so cer- 
tainly have we before us that day when the present period of prosperity will 
end and we must wrestle with falling prices and marketing difficulties in 
respect of our most important export lines. We cannot say when the fall 
in prices will occur nor its extent, but we must reckon with the fact that 
during this year we shall not have the same access to foreign exchange as 
during last year. 

However, such a downward trend also has its advantages. Falling prices 
and the shortage of capital increase the respect for the value of money. The 
period of depression will counteract many unsound phenomena which have 
spread their roots in the all too favourable soil of a boom period. 

Such a change will give rise to various important problems for the banks. 
The earning capacity of trade and industry will be reduced while credit losses 
are unavoidable. The quite satisfactory liquidity of the banks towards the 
end of last year was chiefly attributable to the fact that the Central Bank had 
the opportunity of accumulating foreign exchange reserves, the counter value 
of which could be paid to exporters and thus increase available funds within 
the country. To the extent that the reserves of foreign exchange are reduced, 
the corresponding notes in circulation will be decreased and liquidity worsened. 

The difficulties looming ahead however, depend not only upon external 
influences. Unfortunately, there is much which is unsound in our own national 
economy. Economic equilibrium is at present disturbed by the inconsistency 
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of prices; the distribution of income during the past year was not satisfactory, 
and above all, the costs have reached too a high a level. Our great advantage 
during the economic depression at the beginning of the 1930’s was that Fin- 
land was one of the cheapest countries in the world. Now we are one of the 
dearest countries and we shall certainly come to realize the disadvantages 
that this state of affairs involves. 

The Finnish people must again learn to save. We have during recent 
years become accustomed both to consume and invest more than we could 
afford. This for the greater part has been due to the lack of confidence in the 
value of money. It is only natural that the public during the period of increas- 
ing inflation which has already been in progress for more than a decade, have 
learned to lead a life which is not conducive to a sound basis upon which to 
build the best interests of the community. This attitude must be broken so 
that we shall find it to our advantage to reduce consumption and to limit 
our investments. The banks could contribute towards this end by protecting 
deposits with the index clause and similarly to a corresponding extent apply 
such index clause to loans and credits within the country. 


R. v. FIEANDT. 























SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS IN 
FINNISH FORESTRY 


by prof. N. A. OSARA, 
Director General, »Tapio» Central Forestry Association. 


i he past year’s boom signified, in several respects, a favourable period of 
activity so far as the economy of Finnish forestry is concerned. This was 
chiefly as a result of the price developments. Stumpage prices since 1939 fell 
considerably behind the general rise in prices and wages, bringing up the rear 
in the inflationary race. Only the upward trend that started in the autumn of 
1950 brought about a change in the situation. It is likely that the prices of 
logs had that very autumn reached the general price level of that time. 
Not before 1951 did a similar development occur in regard to pulp wood etc. 

It is singularly gratifying to observe the diminution of the so-called »zero- 
area» in consequence of rising prices. It has frequently paid to extend timber 
purchases to districts where forests previously were perhaps totally unex- 
ploited, because of the absence of fixed stumpage prices. Such districts are 
large in our country, and these areas are called »zero-areas». It is estimated 
that 17% of the total timber resources in 1950 lay within the »zero boundary». 
Such forests represent greater timber resources than were lost in the peace 
treaty of 1944. The setting up of profitable logging operations obviously 
meant much to the remote areas concerned and it is naturally of great import- 
ance that the production provided income to the forest owners and work 
became available to the local population. The development is of importance 
to the State for two reasons. The land and forest resources in the »zero-area» 
are for the most part State-owned and up to now they have not yielded much 
profit. Owing to the lack of local employment it has been frequently necessary 
to establish relief work projects. Perhaps the outlays thus used can now be 
saved. 


The rise in timber prices has stimulated interest in increasing the 
output from the forests. In this respect a virtual standstill had 
prevailed since 1939. The exceptional conditions, compulsory felling and the 
resettlement of refugees have considerably affected the position, but low timber 
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prices have been a significant contributory factor. It had not been difficult 
for forest owners to calculate how many seedlings they could plant or what 
length of forest ditches they could have dug at the price of a log or a cubic 
metre of pulpwood at the prices prevailing in the ’30s or even those of the 
post-war period. This comparison has undoubtedly reduced the desire to 
initiate such basic work, the results of which are only apparent after years, 
perhaps decades. 

The situation now shows signs of a change. One has at last discovered 
the necessity for a drastic reorientation in the general methods of forest manage- 
ment. Rather an haphazard system has been common up to the present day. 
Only those trees that have the qualified measurements and grading have been 
cut, while inferior, weaker ones have been left standing. The erroneous 
conception that such trees would grow bigger and stronger in less congested 
space has been widespread. This method of cutting would eventually lead to 
destruction of the growing stock and the reduction of the total production 
of such forests. 

There is only one formula for the regeneration of such a low-yield forest: 
the existing stock must be totally felled and replaced by suitable, carefully 
nurtured trees. This program calls for a rigid felling schedule and regular 
improvements, frequent sowing or planting and in general, considerable 
sums of money for the project. It has naturally been difficult to introduce 
changes in the method of felling while timber prices have been so low, espe- 
cially in relation to wages that have to be paid for the care of the forests. 

As mentioned above, the year 1951 produced indications of a change for 
the better. Forest owners have finally tackled the problem of systematic 
management, being prepared to bear the burden of expense involved for the 
necessary measures. Since this work is usually a future problem, forest owners 
have adopted the custom of setting aside a part of the money earned from 
sales of timber. Under this system, large sums of money have been voluntarily 
deposited into so-called Forestry culture accounts. 

The efforts that have been made by forest conservation boards and other 
sylvicultural organizations in an advisory capacity, have thus begun to bear 
fruit as a result of the changing market conditions. 


In dealing with marketing questions there is reason to remember the 
importance of the export of unworked timber and its affect on 
the upward trend and boom conditions. The factors enabling foreign buyers 
to compete on the Finnish market are well known. It is very unlikely that 
rough timber prices could have soared to their high level without such competi- 
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tion. One of the essential reasons for the slackening of the unworked timber 
market was the decrease of foreign demand in the late autumn of 1951. 

Towards the end of 1951, the question of the export of round timber 
developed into a major political issue. A complex arrangement finally led to 
the imposition of an export tax on this commodity. Since the tax is relatively 
low, it does not appreciably reduce average stumpage prices. But in outlying 
districts, where stumpage prices have risen from a previous zero to perhaps 
a few hundred marks, the effects may be significant, if the tax is imposed 
directly on the stumpage price. As a consequence, logging operations and 
fledgling sylvicultural interest could wane. 

Legislation in regard to the export tax prescribes that the accumulated 
funds are to be used »for the benefit of the forests», primarily for purposes 
designed to increase production. Since post-war Government appropriations 
for forest improvement work, especially as a result of the depreciation of the 
value of money, have been considerably smaller than those set aside in the ’30s, 
it is generally hoped that export tax money will also now introduce an improve- 
ment of official action. However, the export tax is only likely to be a temporary 
measure, which cannot provide a long-term solution. Experience shows that 
basic, large-scale forest improvements (which do not constitute regular 
maintenance) remain largely unaffected unless public funds are applied for the 
purpose. 

The growth of the export of round timber has brought into correct perspec- 
tive the extent of the sale abroad of unworked raw material. It can be proved 
that a higher level of finishing would produce greater potential earnings 
which now remain unexploited. 

The continued export of raw timber is basically a manifestation of the 
disproportion between supply and demand. There is 
a surplus of timber which cannot be absorbed by the home market. 

A conventional comparison of the figures concerning annual forest growth 
with the amounts of annual fellings would not indicate such a disproportion, 
except in regard to birch. The so-called balance of growth in pine and spruce 
would seem to prove exactly the contrary. 

The explanation is that the balance of growth merely elucidates one facet 
of the problem which embodies several different factors. For instance, there 
are the abundant over-age, low-yield forests. The growth of such forests is 
very low, practically nil. On the basis of growth alone, they should be left 
practically untouched. Of course, in reality, such forests ought to be cleared 
and regenerated without delay. Thus growth alone is only a suitable measure 
of felling under normal conditions when the forests are evenly distributed 
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in different age groups and the stands are sound and dense. In all other cases 
there are other factors than growth to be considered, their effect being the 
more pronounced the further from normal the condition of the forest is. 

Several factors tending to increase the supply of timber and small wood 
contrary to the ratio of growth and cutting affect Finland’s forests. 

One such factor is the uneven distribution of forests into different age 
groups. There are many middle-aged forests approaching, or, (in North Fin- 
land) past maturity, whereas there are too few young forests. Prof. Ilvessalo 
estimated that low-yield forests in 1938 covered no less than 1 700 000 hectares 
in privately owned forests alone. In outlying districts, where felling has practic- 
ally been impossible, there is an excess of timber that should be removed. In 
other districts again improved sylvicultural methods are evident, though the 
vast work is still in its initial stages. Thus swamps that were drained for 
forestry purposes by 1939 amounted to more than 700 000 hectares, while 
sown and planted forests covered additional hundreds of thousands of hectares. 

Factors of this nature result in an increasing supply of small timber. Every 
expert is aware of the fact that rational cutting of neglected forests yields an 
exceptional amount of small timber. This process is at present in progress 
due to enhanced interest in sylviculture and better transportation facilities, 
making remote areas accessible. Forestry experts are amazed at the growth 
of the cutting potential as a result of good management in the course of a mere 
few decades. The effect of this factor on supply is already noticeable in the 
better situated forest districts. 

The factors enumerated — together with certain others — work parallel 
in the same direction towards increased supply. Their combined effect, 
difficult to express in figures, is unquestionably great. The report of the so- 
called Small Wood Committee, which concluded its work in 1933 even then 
recognized the effect of these factors in a bigger supply of firewood. But 
marketed small wood also includes a large quantity of timber that could be 
used for pulp, pit props etc. 

In the circumstances it must be concluded that the natural and probably 
the only efficient means of restricting the export of unworked timber would 
be the considerable expansion of Finnish industry. The demand of this in- 
dustry should be able to absorb the increased supply of small wood. 

Reference was made separately to birch in the preceding report. A 1938 
survey showed the annual growth of birch forests to be 8.4 million cubic 
metres (spruce 13.4, pine 17.1). As a productional raw material, birch hardly 
amounts to one million cubic metres, i.e. only about 12% of growth. The 
respective percentage for pine is approximately 55, as compared to approxima- 
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tely 72 for spruce. Nevertheless, Finland’s plywood industry, refining birch 
only, complains about the shortage of satisfactory raw material. The explanation 
is the poor quality of our extensive birch forests and the fact that for decades 
they have been mutilated by the selection of only the biggest and best trees. 
Birch is at present mainly used only for heating, if not completely unmarketed 
in remote districts. 


It is, of course, fortunate that such a firewood reserve is available. It might 
be asked however, whether birch, of a quality like that of pulpwood, is not too 
valuable for burning at a time when imported fuels are plentiful. Should 
not such timber be worked into more important commodities? 

On the other hand, it is an established fact that our birch forests should 
be thinned much more efficiently than required by present demand. Large- 
scale cutting of low-quality birch is the sole method whereby a bigger supply 
of valuable birch timber can be ensured in the future. 

Birch forests probably constitute the greatest unexploited raw material 
reserve of our industry. The scope of this reserve is such that, subject to 
technical and economic possibilities, a new production might be in the offing, 
easily equalling our present sulphate output. Experiments for the use of 
birch in the pulp industry have produced good results and actual production 
is beginning. Nevertheless, it seems that Sweden, with much smaller resources 
of birch, has advanced considerably further in this field. 

The work confronting our forestry is very extensive and this report has 
necessarily been restricted to a review of various current problems. The work 
begins on the timber land itself, among growing trees, and continues to the 
spheres of industry and commerce. Remembering the significance of forests 
and the industries and exports that derive their subsistence from them, it is 
essential to recognize the necessity for releasing sufficient capital and labour 
for an improvement and: development of forest management and wood- 
working industries. 

Since 1939 hardly a single industry has been established in Finland that 
could have increased the demand for timber. True, finishing has been carried 
further and salvage of waste has been intensified. Expansions have been 
planned and even now are inaugurated. It still seems clear however, that 
achievements in this direction are out of proportion to extensions and re- 
construction in other fields. Sylvicultural work has also been very lax. 

If favourable marketing conditions should last, progress in forest manage- 
ment and woodworking industries would, doubtlessly, proceed unhampered 
of its own accord. But there are perhaps more drastic fluctuations in this 
sphere than in many other fields. Thus it is important for the public authorities 
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to pay sufficient attention to neglected and future work of great magnitude, 
by pursuing a policy which would ensure necessary capital and labour. It is 
hardly possible to contemplate any other task where so much remains to be 
done which in Finnish conditions is so natural and which would be as beneficial 
for all classes of society as the development and expansion of forests and the 


production of the related industries. 
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USE OF BUILDINGS AND 
ELECTRIFICATION 


by A. TUNKELO, M. A. 
Chief Actuary, Central Bureau of Statistics. 


Oc major statistical surveys are at present in progress in Finland: a 
population census, an agricultural survey, and a line sampling survey 
of forests. The census incorporates a reckoning of real estate and buildings, 
the results of which will form the first inventory of its kind, no statistics 
heretofore being available.on the country’s housing and buildings. 

The statistical classification of the material collected in the census could be 
started only at a relatively late date, because the perusal of human data took 
much longer than anticipated. Therefore the material obtained in the real 
estate and building count formed the subject of an initial survey. Certain 
basic calculations will shortly be completed in this respect, and the following 
is an advance summary of the results. 

The statistics refer exclusively to buildings and construction. While the 
survey contained the most pertinent information on buildings in general, it 
included a more detailed description of housing units. On the basis thereof it 
will be possible to obtain a clear picture of conditions in various communes 
at the end of 1950. Among other things, the survey reveals ownership of real 
estate and buildings, arable land, and the extent of electrification. It also 
elucidates the use of buildings for various purposes, constructional materials, 
age and information as to whether basic repairs have taken place since January 
Ist, 1945. However, it is likely that no complete record has been obtained, 
since, for instance, it was extremely difficult to collect information in mid- 
winter on summer residences. Moreover, the registration does not include 
semi-completed or abandoned houses, sheds, barns and such. 

The information below on certain fully-recorded provinces will give an 
idea of corresponding figures for the entire country. This account is restricted 
to an examination of the use of buildings and the availability of electricity. 

Statistics referring to the use of buildings show for the first time the number 
of dwelling houses, factory buildings, warehouses, shops, farm buildings, 
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bathhouses etc. in Finland. Though no poll on the volume of buildings 
was conducted, numerical figures alone are very useful. So far information 
is available only on six provinces: Uusimaa, Turku & Pori, Aaland, Kymi, 
Mikkeli and Lapland. Uusimaa figures do not include Helsinki. The following 
table shows the use of different types of buildings in each province. Dwelling 
houses include summer villas and temporary lodgings, while »Miscellaneous 
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buildings» consist of industrial plants, shops, public buildings etc. 


Percentage of number of different types of buildings on 


Dec. 31, 1950 


> 





Uusi- Turku Aaland Kymi Mik- Lap- 
maa © Pori keli land 
Dwelling houses 44.5 36.0 44.4 36.0 28.7 38.2 
Farm buildings 32.0 42.1 45.5 37.3 47:3 38.6 
Bathhouses 17.8 17.3 4.6 20.5 20.5 16.8 
Miscellaneous 5-7 4.6 5-5 6.5 3.5 6.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Basic repairs of dwelling 

houses since Jan. 1, 1945 20.3% 23.3% 9.3% 26.5% 24.3% 


Dwelling houses naturally constitute the major part of buildings in towns 
and boroughs, the respective figures being 62%, for towns and 58% for 


boroughs in the present case. 


19.1% 
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In rural communes, various types of farm buildings form a considerably 
larger group than dwelling houses: 32% dwelling houses, as compared 
with 44°% farm buildings out of the total. 

The bathhouse (sauna) is an essential feature of the Finnish way of life. 
In towns and boroughs, frequently also in newer homes in rural communes, 
the sauna is incorporated in some other building, e.g. the dwelling house. 
The present survey refers only to saunas that comprise a separate building 
unit. The small percentage of Aaland province deserves particular attention. 

To establish the extent of post-war basic repairs of dwelling houses, a separate 
answer was solicited to this question. Information at hand indicates that a 
considerable number of dwelling units have undergone repairs over a period 
of six years. One out of every four urban homes has been fundamentally 
reconditioned, as compared with one out five homes in rural districts. 
The smaller proportion in Lapland is primarily due to the fact that all 
buildings in a large part of the province had to be completely reconstructed 
after war-time demolition. 

Rural electrification has made great strides during the past few years. The 
real estate and building survey requested information as to whether electric 
current was available. The following table shows the stage of electrification, 
i.e. the proportion of buildings in which electric current has been installed. 
It must be noted that results from Kymi, Kuopio and Oulu provinces are not 
yet known. 

















Communes and stage of electrification Communes of 
Province - which figures 
under 20%| 20—30% | 40—59% | 60—79% |80—100%| unavailable 

Uusimaa o _— 5 14 14 I 
Turku & Pori 3 2 16 48 38 1 
Aaland 6 4 2 2 I -— 
Hame I 2 19 29 5 _- 
Kymi * = re se 28 
Mikkeli 3 18 8 — -— - 
Kuopio a os * ii = 47 
Vaasa 8 9 t2 12 51 — 
Oulu Pe Pm ~ re 54 
Lapland 7 4 6 2 2 — 


























The foregoing figures proved that electrification was far advanced in 
Uusimaa, Turku & Pori, and Vaasa provinces. Mikkeli province presented 
a special case. There an electric supply was available in every commune, 
but in only four communes did electrification exceed 50% of the total number 
of buildings. Hame province represents an average, while the peculiar con- 
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ditions of Aaland and Lappland provinces are shown by the figures in the 
table. On the other hand, there was electricity in practically every building 
of towns and boroughs, the stage of electrification surpassing 95°, in more 
than half of these centres of population. 

The figures of the building and real estate survey will constitute a valuable 
addition to our country’s official statistics. Besides providing a comprehensive 
review of the present condition of Finland’s total housing, they offer a basis 
for the continued planning of building activity. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


sh he general and acute rise of prices that had prevailed since the outbreak 
of the Korean war had by last spring expended its force. Thereafter 
the fluctuation of prices became irregular; while some continued to rise, 
others became somewhat stable and others again showed a falling tendency. 
Commodities connected with armaments, such as various metals, the demand 
for which has continued to exceed supply, have best maintained or even 
strengthened their positions. On the other hand, the demand for goods for 
civil consumption and such raw materials, have experienced sales difficulties. 
The changes in general market conditions have marked the development in 
sea freights. These continued to rise up to the end of last year, but have 
subsequently fallen, in many cases very considerably. For instance, the freight 
rates for timber in the Baltic and North Sea trade for the next shipping season 
will be 30—40% lower than a year ago. 

The general deterioration of world market conditions in 1951 did not 
affect Finland’s exports to a noticeable degree. The demand for our most 
important export goods continued to be good and prices even rose incessantly 
up to the end of the year. During the present year the situation has changed. 
Foreign buyers have displayed increasing caution in signing new contracts 
and prices of some important goods have declined. 

During the trade negotiations at the end of November, Britain announced 
that she would be obliged during 1952 to cut considerably her imports of 
sawn goods from Finland and other Northern countries. This decision is 
explained by existing stocks and an extensive trade treaty with Canada. 

At the beginning of February, Britain reduced the prices of cellulose and 
wood pulp. The new maximum prices are more than 30°, below last autumn’s 
peak quotations and other O.E.E.C. countries may follow suit without notice 
in accordance with the resolutions of the meeting in Paris in January/February. 
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It may be mentioned that in 1951 the O.E.E.C. countries bought approximately 
70%, of Finland’s paper pulp exports, Britain’s share being over 45%. 

These measures, aimed primarily at achieving equilibrium in the balance 
of payments of member countries, will naturally have an entirely opposite 
affect for Finland, unless she is compensated in the form of lower import 
ptices or succeeds in finding new markets for the surplus exports. 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST YEAR 


INDUSTRY. The activity within Finnish industry in the past year was 
considerably more even than in 1950, when strikes occasionally disturbed 
productional output. According to information supplied by the Bureau for 
Social Research, industrial working hours in 1951 exceeded the total of the 
previous year by an average of 5%. The increase was particularly great in the 
woodworking industries due to favourable export terms and amounted to 
about 8°%,. The average increase in other branches of industry was relatively 
smaller. 

The volume of industrial production last year expanded by 18°. Statistical 
figures show that production per man hour has risen, but that costs have also 
climbed, partly because of a 10% wage increase at the beginning of the year. 


Volume of industrial production; level in 1948 = 100 


Quarter Home market Export Total Capital goods Consumer goods 
industry industry industry industry industry 
1950 86195 1950 1951 19590 «69ST = IQSOIQST = IQSO—« 1Q§1 
I 116 125 107 125 113 125 112120 114 129 
Il 118 136 107 134 115 135 113 129 116 141 
Ill 97 122 101 127 98 124 82 120 II5 128 


IV III 134 108 125 110 131 96 124 123 138 
Whole year 111 129 106 128 109 129 ror 123 78 134 


Export industry. Since forest products constitute about nine tenths of the 
country’s exports, statistics on the volume index of the export industry refer 
only to the different groups of the woodworking industry. The following 
table shows the development of production and export of our most important 
export goods in 1950 and 1951. In both cases a strong rise is apparent. Total 
export production last year was almost one fifth greater than in 1950, only 
that of newsprint remaining unchanged. 
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Volume of industrial production; 1948= 100 

















I I W1IV V VIVITVINIIX X XI XII I Il I IV V VIVILVIITIX X Xi XII 
1950 1951 


Production of wood working industry 


Sawn goods Wood pulp Paper Cardboard Flywood 
I ooo std. 1 000 tn I 000 tn I 000 tn 1 coo m® 
1950 I951 1950 I951 1950 I9ST 1950 95% 1950 1951 
Total production 875 10ss 1194 41 386 635 687 136 = 205 217, 314 
Exports 683 875 879 ©=- 9 82 506 605 139 = 165 195 279 
Home market © 
stocks 192 180 315 404 129 78 —3 40 22 3§ 


The home market industry's output increased slightly less than that of the 
export industry. The metal industry, more disturbed by strikes in 1950 than 
other branches, stepped up production relatively most, 33°, though the 
increase compared with 1949 was only 8%. Despite marketing difficulties, 
the textile and clothing industries expanded productional volume by 10%, 
whereas the output of the leather and rubber industries remained at the previous 
year’s level. The average increase of volume in other home market industries 
amounted to about 8—10%. 


Volume of production in the different bome market industries; 
level in 1948 = 100 


Year Engineering Foodstuffs Textile Leather, Chemical Stone, clay 


and industry & luxuries & clothing rubber G industry glass & peat 
Quarter industries industries kindred industries 
industries 
I 112 110 130 114 131 98 
Il 106 119 132 123 140 124 
iil 57 129 117 106 123 130 
IV 78 120 14! 134 133 113 
I—1IV 88 120 132 120 132 117 
1951 
I 118 118 145 125 143 102 
I 123 135 158 135 157 130 
III 108 132 129 98 141 153 
1V 122 147 147 126 134 135 
I—IV 117 133 14f 121 144 130 
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In consequence of the strong expansion of the metal and woodworking 
industries, the output of capital goods rose by nearly 22%. Production of 
consumer goods showed an increase of 14%. 


BUILDING. Figures from the country’s 19 biggest towns and 9 boroughs 
indicate that in 1951 over one third more cubic content of buildings was 
completed than in 1950. The share of dwelling units was approximately 60%, 
i.e. the same as a year earlier. 


Index for the total sales of cement in Finland; 
level in 1948 = 100 


Quarter 1949 1950 1951 

I 136 138 168 

Il 118 147 123 

Il 136 143 165 

IV 121 164 184 
Whole year 127 148 156 


A survey at the beginning of last year showed that 60—70%, of all building 
work concerned rural districts. Approximately one half thereof was reserved 
for purely agricultural purposes. This means that only 15-—20%, of the 
country’s total volume of building comprised dwelling houses in urban 
centres. 

According to the Stabilization Program drafted by the Economic Planning 
Council, investments during 1952 must be reduced by one seventh. The 
restriction particularly affects building; a special commission was set up in 
January for building control. However, the production of dwelling units is 
not likely to suffer. 

The building cost index rose last year by approximately 25°. This chiefly 
took place prior to the so-called Economic Truce; since September, the 
building cost index has remained more or less stable. 


Building costs index; \evel in 1935 = 100 


Quarter 1947 1948 1949 1950 © 1951 
I 706 I 125 I 208 I 229 1 864 

II 733 1 194 1 199 1 363 1 936 

Ill 781 1 206 1 166 I 441 1 983 
IV 935 I 210 I 170 I 593 1.990 


Whole year 789 riés4 1 186 I 407 1 943 


AGRICULTURE AND FOREST ECONOMY. The total harvest last 
year was approximately 3% less than in 1950. This was primarily a conse- 
quence of unfavourable weather and the black rust plague in South-West 
Finland, exclusively restricted to wheat. The wheat crop diminished no less 
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than 16% and in several places spring wheat cannot be used for human 
consumption. Whereas the rye crop was somewhat poorer than in the 
previous year, the yield of oats and barley improved by 5—6%. Hay 
suffered most from the drought. On the other hand, the potato crop was 
practically normal. 

Livestock production has constantly shown an increase. For instance, 
the milk output expanded last year from 2 450 million kilos to 2 550 million 
kilos. The production of butter grew proportionately even more: from 
50.5 million to approx. 58 million kilos. Cheese production increased by 
over 1 million kilos to last year’s total of more than 15 million kilos. 

Pork production dropped from 60 million kilos to 58.5 million kilos. This 
decline was compensated by a larger supply of beef, partly a result of the 
trend towards arable and not cattle farming. The low ceiling prices set for 
eggs caused a catastrophic decline of no less than 25% in production as a 
consequence of a corresponding diminution of poultry stock. 

Forest economy. High prices caused a strong uptrend in the supply of timber. 
Woodworking concerns have bought large quantities and business transacted 
in pulpwood has been of great magnitude. The market in logs has contrarily 
been rather slack and since buyers became more reticent after having satisfied 
their needs toward the turn of the year, a 1o—-20% decline in prices over last 
autumn’s peak occurred. The reluctance of foreign buyers may still cause 
domestic quotations to fall. 

The country’s total commercial felling last year attained 23.8 million cubic 
metres as compared to 17.4 million cubic metres in 1950, the gain being 37%. 
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Import Export Total trade 
1948 | 1949 | 1950] 1951 || 1948 | 1949 | 1950] 1951 || 1948 | 1949 | 1950] 1951 
Month 

) January 105 | 119 | 153 | 139 60] 70} 106] 138 83] 95] 129] 139 
February 143 | 140] 175 | 180 90} 97] 122] 128 |] 117] 119] 149] 155 
March 99 | 144] 146] 109 79 | 101 | 124] 123 go | 125 | 136] 115 
April 130 | 108 | 125] 150 98} 95] 124] 130 |] 116] 102] 125 | 141 
May 112] 98] 101 | 135 56! 67] 90] 148 86 | 84] 96] 141 
June 142] 97] 112] 153 || 58] 55] 84] 90]| 93] 73] 96] 116 
July 116] 112] 104] 136 60} 57] 79] 91 81] 77] 89] 108 
August III} go] 99] 152 54| 56] 80] 102 76} 69] 88] 121 
September |} 104] 109] 117] 146 64| 82] 73] 101 81} 94] 91] 120 
October Iot | 109] 100] 155 63] 93] 55] 103 80} 100| 76] 127 
November |} 111 |. 113 | 102 | 160 |] 68] 111 | 81] 101 89} 112] 91] 129 


FOREIGN TRADE. Perhaps never before have trading conditions been 
so favourable for Finland as they were in 1951. Though import prices rose 
to 39% above the level of 1950, average export prices soared to 87%. As a 
result, the purchasing power of our export goods improved no less than 35% 
in relation to imports. Simultaneously, the volume of trade expanded to 
an extent where the value of both exports and imports broke all records. 
The following table depicts the growth of volume and the effect of nominal 
price rises on the balance of our foreign trade. 


Imports Mrd. mk Exports Mrd. mk 
Imports in 1950 89.1 | Exports in 1950 81.5 
Growth of volume in 1951 23.0 Growth of volume in 1951 18.0 

112.1 99-5 
Rise of prices in 1951 43-4 Rise of prices in 1951 87.3 
Imports in 1951 155-5 Exports in 1951 186.8 
Export surplus in 1951 31.3 

186.8 


In consequence of the altered price situation, we earned a total of 43.9 
milliard marks in foreign currency. Thereof, 12.6 milliard marks were invested 
in imports, the remainder representing an export surplus which improved 
currency assets. Thereby the foreign currency reserves of the Bank of Finland 





Volume index of foreign trade; level in 1935 = 100 











December 176 | 132] 156] 185 75 | 103 | 113] 103 || 122] 117] 133] 141 





Quarter I |] 115 | 134] 157] 141 75 | 89] 117] 130 96 | 112 | 138 | 136 
II |} 127 | ror | 108 | 145 66} 68] 95] 117 97} 84] 103 | 131 
III |} 110 | 104] 107] 145 59| 64] 78] 97 79| 80] 89] 116 
IV. || 127 | 117 | 117 | 166 || 68] 102] 81] 102 ]} 96] 109] 98 | 132 
























































Year 121 | 112] 120] 151 67} 79| 87] 102 92] 95] 103 | 127 
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grew from 8 milliard marks to 30 milliards. At the same time, the net foreign 
assets of the commercial banks increased from 0.4 to 2.4 milliard marks. The 
cumulative reserve suffices to cover approximately two months’ imports. 

The foregoing table does not include war reparations to U.S.S.R., the value 
of which last year reached a total of 12 396 million marks. A year ago the 
corresponding figure was 7 846 million marks. Total war reparations deliveries 
to the Soviet Union during the period 1944—1951 are estimated at present 
prices at 170 coo million marks. On December 31st., 1951, 4.6% remained 
unpaid, to be settled by September 19th, 1952. 

An analysis of foreign trade shows that Britain has maintained her position 
as our biggest trade partner. In our exports especially Britain continues to 
be dominant, since her share rose from 23% in 1951 to 31% last year. Our 
trade with Britain showed an export surplus last year of 24 788 million marks, 
i.e. approximately 80% of the total surplus. During the past year, Western 
Germany has come to the fore as one of Finland’s biggest trade partners. 
She occupies second place in our imports, and third in our exports. The table 
below shows the development of our trade with different countries. 


Trade with different countries; in millions of marks 


Imports Exports Surplus of exports (+), 
3 imports (—) 
1949 =T9jJO0  I9ft 1949 I9fo I9ST 1949 7950 I9SI 


US.S.R. 7546 7070 11867 10010 6239 15549 +2464 —831 +3 682 
Poland 3201 6222 10099 1506' 2021 3809 —1695 —4201 —6 290 
Sweden 4376 5880 8746 2689 3371 5 812 —1687 —2509 —2934 
Norway 972 1461 2054 854 1204 3296 —-118 -—257 +1242 
Denmark 4013 7077 8883 4376 5992 8358 +363 —1 085 —525 
Germany 866 4124 15056 2140 4697 13760 +1274 +573 —1 296 
Netherlands 5988 6170 11847 4615 6552 9435 —1373 +382 —2412 


Belgium 3287 3998 9124 2728 3333 5516 —559 —665 —3 608 
‘U. Kingdom 14671 20745 32729 17844 19034 $7517 +3173 —-1 711 +24 788 


France 6362 $424 10533 3054 4409 11013 —3308 —1015 +480 
Italy 1282 2695 4710 965 2002 4267 —317 —693 —443 
Switzerland 677 605 I 123 171 409 2118 —506 —196 +995 
Czechoslov. 1239 1794 #14596 696 600 1019 —543 —I1 194 —577 
Egypt 348 0-334 396 1128 1911 2737 +780 +1577 +2341 
U.S.A. §°79 $323 9746 4958 7639 12697 121 +2316 +2951 
Brazil 108 995 1711 677 1156 3462 +569 +161 +1751 
Argentina 3472 3391 5216 2017 2417 10395 —1455 —974 +5179 
Other 2790 5804 10076 5175 8435 16053 +2385 +2631 +5977 


Ad countries 66277 89 112 15s s12 65 603 81421 186813 —674 —7 691 +31 301 


The share of imported production goods increased considerably. After a 
fallin 1950 from 69%, to 64%, it again regained the former figure. In consumer 
goods, foodstuffs and luxuries accounted for over a half, the proportion of 
cereals being two fifths of the latter. 
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1935 1940 1945 1950 
Most important import groups; in millions of marks 
1948 1949 1950 195t 
Cereals 5 956 2 928 5 240 9 221 
Various foodstuffs and luxury goods 7 242 6 442 11 546 13 O15 
Metals and metal products 10 471 11 888 12 393 22 227 
Machinery and appliances 5 938 8 567 II 210 15 149 
Means of transport 3 233 3 446 4 086 II 306 
Fossil fuel 10 735 6 296 10 937 20 672 
Textile raw materials and products 6 488 11 863 16 o19 26 905 
Chemical raw materials and products 5 795 6 195 7 888 13 408 
Other goods 10 511 8 652 9 828 22 709 
All goods 66 369 66 277 89 147 15§§ 512 


A striking feature of exports was the fact that the total export value of 
paper products rose last year to 99.6 milliard marks from 35.1 milliard in 1950. 
The export of timber and timber products more than doubled from 35.6 
milliards to 73.4 milliards, nevertheless remaining considerably behind the 
export of paper products. It may also be mentioned that the export of round 
and semiworked timber attained in 1951 the total of 18.8 milliard marks, i.e. 
approximately 10%, of all exports. 


The most important export groups; in million of marks 


1948 1949 1950 195t 
Timber and timber products 23 797 31 046 35 585 73 408 
Pulp 16 o10 14 279 18 789 61 793 
Paper & cardboard 12 930 12 434 16 273 37 289 
Metal products 1 097 2794 3.994 7 099 
Dairy products 13 799 1 750 1 816 
Other goods 2 658 4251 5 088 5 408 
All goods JO sos 65 603 81 479 186 813 
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+9 HOME TRADE. The value of home trade last year exceeded that of 1950 


by about 4o°,,. A rise in production and greater imports have increased sup- 
plies. Enhanced building activity has caused an increase in the demand for 
se building materials, furniture and household goods. An example in point is 
that the increase in sales of hardware dealers exceeded that of the central 
wholesale organizations by 7—10%. Bigger imports caused a record-breaking 
increase in the sale of motor-cars. Nevertheless the demand could not be met 
and dealers continue to have a large reserve of orders. Livelier road traffic 
stepped up petrol consumption. According to data supplied by wholesale 
firms, its sales were about 15% larger than during the previous year. 
se However, certain businesses have experienced marketing difficulties. 
Sales figures of the textile and clothing trade were especially indicative of 
slackened public interest though realization sales somewhat revived demand. 


=. ? 
Big stocks have forced dealers to introduce seasonal reduction sales, in spite 
j of which turnover has been relatively slow. It seems therefore evident that 
wardrobes, depleted during the war years, have again been replenished. 
Index for the value of home trade; \evel in 1935 = 100 
Quarter 1948 1949 1950 1951 
I 1 380 1 640 2 292 3 180 
II 1 458 I 592 2 210 3 240 
II I 515 I 705 2 370 3 130 
ca IV 1 690 2058 2 $75 3 660 
Whole year I Sto 1750 2 360 3 300 
a @ 
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PRICE AND WAGE LEVEL. The price level continued to rise unham- 
pered up to August, which marked a turn in developments. The drop in 
world market prices has gradually begun to affect the price of our import 
goods, which since May have fallen 3.59%. Officially prescribed cuts in the 
prices of certain manufactures, as well as the exemption of the most important 
consumer goods from purchase tax, caused the wholesale index of home 
manufactured goods to decline by about 5%. The abolition of agricultural 
subsidies on the other hand, raised the index of the sub-division of farm 
products by approximately 79%. The tempo of the rise of forest products, 
averaging 20% per quarter during January—September, slowed down during 
the last quarter to less than half. 

The cost-of-living index rose last year slightly over 7°%,. Accordingly, the 
level of prices during the final quarter remained practically unchanged. Hence 
the new cost of living index (October, 1951 = 100), to which wages are 
bound, stayed at roo during both November and December. 


Price development on the home market 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Percentage change 
XII = XIE XIE = 6X — OXI =1948 31949 61950 1951 
WW bolesale prices (1935 == 100) 1010 110g 1138 1439 1928 +9 +3 +26 +34 
of which: 
Imported goods 962 1049 1144 1342 1650 +9 +9 +17 +23 
Home produced goods 1029 1126 1135 #1485 2058 +9 +1 +31 +39 
of which 
Agricultural products 1571 1269 1244 1498 1721 —19 —2 +20 +15 
Forestry products 1386 1522 1409 2151 3888 +10 —7 +53 +81 
Industrial products 738 oso ror2 1256 1548 +29 +7 +24 +23 


Cost of living 


(1938/39 = 100) 720 798 826 998 ro0o7zr +1r +4 +2r 47 
of which: 
Food gil 985 1004 1146 1209 +8 +2 +14 +5 
Dwelling 140 140 192 254 362 +0 +37 +32 +43 
Clothing 650 894 969 1325 1502 +38 +8 +37 +13 
Taxes 1241 2073 1977 2649 2288 +67 —5 +34 —1I4 


During 1951, two general wage increases of 5°% were introduced to offset 
the rise of the cost of living. The first took place in January and was paid 
retroactively from December 1st, 1950. The second increase was effected 
in the beginning of February, since when no general wage increases 
have occurred. The next adjustment will be made in April on the 
basis of the average cost of living index for the first three months. 
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MONEY MARKET. The situation on the money market, exceptionally 
tight even in 1950, continued to grow more strained up to July, 1951. Banks 
were not able to meet credit demands through deposits, but were gradually 
obliged to increase their re-discounts with the Bank of Finland. The total of 
re-discounts at the turn of the half-year reached the figure of 15.5 milliard 
marks, whereupon the Bank of Finland found it necessary to ask the commercial 
banks to reduce by September their re-discounts to an amount not exceeding 
the bank’s own funds. As the commercial banks tightened credits, while 
the flow of foreign currency improved the position of certain debtors, the 
banks were able during the second half of the year to maintain credits approx- 
imately at their previous level. Moreover, since deposits grew simultaneously, 
the commercial banks had paid off their liability to the Bank of Finland by 
November. 

Big incomes from forests have enhanced real saving possibilities, especially 
in the rural districts, in addition to which the high rate of interest and the 
exemption of deposits from taxes have, together with somewhat greater 
confidence in the stability of money, provided greater public incentive for 
saving. As shown by the following table, the increase of deposits was greatest 
in the monetary institutions chiefly operating in the countryside. 


Deposits by the public in monetary institutions 


Time deposits, million marks Increase during year 
31.12.49 31.12.50 31.12.51 1949 1950 1951 
mill.mk % wmill.mk % mill.mk % 
Commercial banks 31079 46579 46678 6611 27.0 §500 17.7 10099 27.6 


Savings banks 35337 39680 52328 7956 29.1 4343 12.3 12648 31.9 
Co-operative credit 


societies 16679 20055 29538 3988 31.4 3376 20.2 9483 47.3 
Post Office Savings 
Bank 12237 13892 18243 2644 27.6 1655 13.5 4351 31.3 
Other banks 4 806 5 588 8 729 1021 27.0 782 16.3 3141 56.2 
All banks 100138 IIS794 Is siG 22220 28.5 IF 6f6 If§.6 39722 34.3 
Total deposits, million marks Increase during year 
31.12.49 31.12.50 31.12.51 1949 1950 1951 


-mk % _ mill.mk % mill.mk % 
Commercial banks 54355 61039 89446 10310 23.4 6684 12.3 28407 46.5 


Savings banks 37460 41872 55214 8126 27.7 4412 I1.8 13342 31.9 
Co-operative credit 


societies 18189 21570 31658 4161 29.7 3381 18.6 10088 46.8 
Post Office Savings 

Bank 12237 13892 18243 2644 27.6 1655 13.5 4351 31.3 
Other banks 4 849 5 674 9 023 963 24.8 825 17.0 3349 59.0 
All banks 127090 144047 203584 26204 280 I69f7 13.3 JS9SR7 41.3 
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The surplus of loans granted by commercial banks, amounting at the end of 
1950 to 4.6 milliard marks and to the peak of 13.2 milliards at the end of July, 
was at the end of the year reversed to a surplus of 7.9 milliards of deposits, 
primarily in consequence of a strong rise in current accounts. The share of 
current accounts in the growth of commercial banks’ deposits was more 
than 64°%,, as a result of which better liquidity, apparent in larger cash holdings, 
may prove to be temporary. 


Money supply in Finland*) 



























































Index; 1948 = 100 
Money supply, (average for 3 months) 
Month mill. mk 
Nominal developmert || Real development 

1949 | 1950 | 1951 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1949 | 1950 | I951 
January 49 643] 59 791| 64 242|| 104 125 135 103 119 TOI 
February 49 123] 62 201] 68 366}| ror 125 138 102 119 96 
March 55 087] 68 580] 77870]] 102 127 140 103 120 93 
April 53 716] 65 147] 73 843]| 105 130 147 106 122 95 
May 54.779] 65 001] 79 084]] 109 132 154 III 122 97 
June 60 541] 71 068) 82384]) 113 134 157 116 121 96 
July 57 585] 68 146) 78 535]| 115 136 160 117 120 96 
August 58 093] 70710] 87 228 117 140 165 117 120 97 
September 61 620] 72.003] 88 081]} 118 140 169 116 118 97 
October 60 030] 68 598] 88 295]} 120 141 176 116 115 100 
November 62 239] 67 169] 94097|| 122 138 180 118 III 102 
December 64.925] 70 826}100177|| 125 138 188 120 108 108 





1) The money supply is calculated to include: notes in circulation plus deposits on current 
accounts and the unutilized credit on current accounts with commercial banks plus bankers’ 
drafts in circulation in the commercial banks plus the balance on private current accounts in 
the Bank of Finland less cash funds of the commercial banks plus private assets on »Post- 
giro» accounts plus unpaid cheques on current accounts in the Bank of Finland due to the 
Treassury less cash funds of the Treasury. 

The index for the real value of money supply has been computed from the nominal index 
with the aid of the wholesale price index. 
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The development of the position of the Bank of Finland means a long stride 
towards normal times. The State’s debt in treasury bills diminished from 19.7 
milliard marks to 7 milliards and since the commercial banks ceased their 
rediscounts, the Bank of Finland’s outstanding loans fell during the year 
by .21.6 milliard marks, to 18.6 milliards at the end of December. This result 
was also achieved by a diminution of 2 milliard marks in private bills. 

As previously mentioned, the Central Bank’s foreign currency reserve 
last year grew by almost 22 000 million marks, which amount increased the 
money supply to the same extent as the decline in bill credits reduced it. 
The diagram attached shows the development of bill credits and foreign 
currency reserves. In consequence of other changes in the Bank’s position, 
chiefly due to a decrease of holdings of foreign creditors, the total of bank- 
notes in circulation grew from 34.4 milliard marks to 44.8 milliard marks. 

Rate of interest. At the recommendation of the Economic Planning Council, 
the Cabinet urged financial establishments to reduce interest by 2%. In view 
of the economic situation banking experts were doubtful about the advisability 
of a lower rate of interest, but since the authorities refused to change their 
attitude to the edict, the banks had no alternative but to follow instructions. 
From January 1st, 1952, the banks out the maximum interest on loans from 
10% to 8%. Simultaneously the interest on deposits fell from 7---7'/,°% to 
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5—51/.%, and the interest on current accounts from 2% to 1%. The lowest 
discount rate of the Bank of Finland was changed from 7°/,% to 5%/,%, as 
early as December 16th. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. With the exception of the first few months, the 
stock exchange was very quiet last year. A shortage of money and better hopes 
of stabilization have reduced the desire to buy; a high rate of interest contributed 
to the same end. In addition, new investment possibilities have appeared 
chiefly in the form of a larger supply of durable consumer goods. Shares have 
been unstable, and the general trend was downward in most cases. The Unitas 
index in bank shares fell 1.594, whereas industrial shares even towards the 
end of the year maintained a higher level than 12 months earlier, due to the 
steep rise at the beginning of the year. 


1 ? 7 “4 i == 
Index of share prices; levelin 1948 = 100 Inceense (+-), 


1949 1950 1951 decrease (—) during year 

XII XII XII 1950 1951 
Banks 107 134 132 +25 -——I 
Industries 102 195 217 +91 +11 
FAA 120 166 183 +38 +10 
General 103 184 203 +79 +10 


The effective yield of bank shares at the end of last year, calculated on the 
basis of 1950’s dividends, was 8.7%, as against 3.79% for industrial shares. 
The calculation comprises securities included in the Unitas index of shares, 
weighed in accordance with the index. In comparing the yield of securities 
with the interest on deposits, it must be remembered that shares and dividends 
are taxable, while deposits and their interest are exempt from tax. 

No appreciable changes occurred during 1951 in regard to the level of 
long-term Government bonds. By contrast, the indexbound Second Com- 
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pensation Loan climbed from 368 to 519%. At the same time, the rate of 
Holding certificates rose from 273 to 340%, of face value. 


Development of bond rates 


Inte- State bond issues Buying rates at end of year 
rest 1947 1948 1949 1950 1952 
3% War indemnity loan 1920—1968 7o 57 76 60 61 
5% Loan 1934—1972 70 38657 «75 60ts«ét 
5 Loan 1935—1960 65 52 75 58 60 
4% Loan I 1936—1966 55 50 74 58 60 
4% Loan II 1936—-1966 55 50 74 58 60 
4 Loan IT 1937-1967, $347 2 56 50 
4 I Compensation loan, group I 1940—1965 55 60 Jo 60 66 
5 Loan 1943—19§3 85 78 88 83 95 
5 Loan 1944—1954 85 77 87 80 = g2 
$ Loan 1945—1955 85 76 85 78 88 
5 Loan 1946—1956 84 75 84 77 83 
3% Il Warloan TI 1945—1952 47 69 92 92 99 
27 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
UNITAS FIGURES 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly from data collected 
by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is presented in table and diagram form. 


PUBLIC FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST The foreign debt is converted into marks at the 
official rates of exchange. 


THE MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the material provided by 
official banking statistics. -- The total home credits of the Bank of Finland include mortgages, loan accounts, 
discounted and re-discounted bills. — The deposits in the cial banks comprise deposits on long term 
and current accounts from the public and internal credit institutions, loans embrace inland bills, individual 
loans, current accounts with overdraft facilities and loans to Finnish credit institutions. — Deposits in monetary 
institutionsinclude deposits and current accounts of the public in commercial banks, savings banks, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, mortgage institutions and the Central bank for Co-operative Credic Societies Ltd. together 
with public deposits in Post Office Savings Bank and Consumers’ Co-operative Credit Societies. 





PRICES. The index for wholesale prices, level in 1935 = 100, is that of the Central Statistical Bureau — 
the Cost of Living index, which is officially calculated by the Ministry of Social Affairs is given here with the 
period August 1938—July 1939 as a basis. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production is calculated by the 
Central Statistical Bureau. Allindex figures published in Unitas have as the basic year 1948 = 100. The 
quarterly index in the economic review is an ar:thmetical average of the respective monthly indices of the 
quarter. 


PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY. The information regarding quantities has been obtained 
from the associations of the various branches. The sawn goods include sawn soft woods. The figures of pro- 
duction for cellulose are given in dry weight as are also those for mechanical pulp. The figures given for 
mechanical pulp only concern production for direct sales. Boards and cardboards do not include the production 
of wallboards and insulite. The production for plywood also includes the productic™ of block boards. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. The tables are based on material obtained from the Statistical office of the 
Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE etc. Information regarding the value of home trade is received from the central concerns and 
the larger trading concerns in Helsinki as well as from about 50 representative wholesale firms throughout 
the country. The Unitas share index is based on 13 representative Stock Exchange Securities. The weight 
used is the value of the shares in circulation in each enterprise. The weights have in some cases been 
adjusted according to Stock Exchange turnover. The basic vear is 1948. 
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PUBLIC FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 






















































































a - | Public Debt _ Government re revenue me || Rates of 
ae are To | | l _ interest, st, % 
Year | Foreign | Bank of| Total | Taxes | Total | official | 
Month I Finland | | minimum Deposit 
} Mill. mks | Mill, mks | Mill. mks || Mill.mks | Mill. mks —) a 
» a 7 7 ; 
1935 | 2 763 — 4020 || 2597 4559 | 4.0 | 3.75 
1938 | ant — 3674 | 3 664 $535 || 40 | 3.5 
® e 1948 | 43 605 19 211 | 117942 || 82 821 113 692 | 7.25 6.0 
; 1949 || 63 153 21.950 | 136554 || 86 138 125981 | §.75 | §.0 
: 1950 | 65879 | 19696 | 135 705 |'103 767 | 137218 7-75 | 7.0 
i 1951 || 74900 | 7023] 131000]| ... ” | §.75 7.0 
; { 1} | H 
1950 Oct. | 65 848 | 26131 | 136003 } 8 303 10474 |) §.75 | 7.0 
Nov. || 65 941 | 25 728 | 135 286 || 12 068 13839 | 7.75 | 7.0 
Dec. || 65879 | 19696 | 135 705 || 18 737 23348 | 7.75 | 7.0 
} ' it ! 
1951 Jan. || 65 686 17006 | 126638 || 7.490 9520 || 7.75 | 7.0 
Feb. || 65 687 13 424 | 123 099 8 876 10 976 7:75 7.0 
March || 65 890 16.638 | 131706 |) 2513 5 402 7:75 | 70 
April || 66958 12657 | 124 353 || 14 846 18 176 7-75 | 7.0 
j May || 69 386 II 922 | 128 260 || 10 140 1§444 || 7.75 | 7.0 
<* 2? June 69 594 9707 | 132018 || 4 811 8475 || 7.75 | 7.0 
July | 69 716 10 639 | 132191 || 16 509 agG77 || 79s | 72 
Aug. | 69765 | 17405 | 134904 412 803 17839 || = 7.75 7.0 
Sept. | 68476 | 17322 | 136033 | 7 807 12700 || 7.75 | 70 
Oct. | 67 786 16 707 | 130 564 || 3 886 16318 || 7.75 7.0 
® @ Nov. 67 137 16 370 | 129 831 || 15 156 17 809 | 7.75 | 7.0 
__ Dec. | 74900 | 7023] 131000]/_ .. oe | §.75 | ° 70 
Internal debt - Public Debt | = Foreign debt 
1000 ’ 1000 
mil) mk 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 mil. mh 
80 | 60 
60 | 00 
e § 40 40 
al i WW il 
. ae 
| iil | 
Ht ll AMA itl {| 
Notes in circulation = J Bank of Fi mM = Treasury bills 
nih | 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 195) A, aan 
40 | | j lo 
o| | | | |. 
»| | . 
€ « 3 16 | | 16 
: . I IF 
e7® 
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THE MONEY MARKET 


Figures for the last day in mill. mks 














7 Bank of Finland Commercial banks! poe 

| ‘ a poe |. ae ST ~~|| deposits by | 
Year | Gold wi | ee | Total | | | “ie pabiie | 
Month reserve, | Notes in | aiscoun-| home || PEP | Loans = ~— insti. | 

' insti- 
foreign circulation ted bills| credits || SS | a | 

currencies | | | t | 

1935 I 739 1381 5 — 782-7: 980 7 462 } 13 996 | 

1938 3 402 2086 , — | 2177 || 10755 9212} 19937 
1948 2 295 27369 | 1697 | 35023 | 50125 | 46458 | 100859 | 
1949 2697 | 29606 | 2428 | 40302 | 61 980 | 57976 | 127 075 
1950 8 183 34383 , 6913 | 40535 | 65973 | 70531 | 144 047 
I9§1 29988 | 44774 | 16 | 20932 || 97185 | 89 237 | 203 $84 | 

} le i} 

1950 Oct. 6 763 32484 | 2335 743024 || 63.932 66365 | 137 256 | 
Nov. 6189 : 33916 | 3283 | 44074 | 63 307 | 68 316 | 137 389 | 
| Dec. 8183 34383 | 6913 | 40535 | 65973 70531 | 144047 | 
| { | | 
| 1951 Jan. 8120 | 31820 | §735 , 36453 | 67205 73841 | 145945 | 
Feb. 8787 | 36647 | 10 652 | 38520 | 64731 | 75 047 | 145 828 | 
March | 8253 37447. 8090 | 39810 | 72442 76714 | 1$5 791 | 

April 7588 , 38329 | 10888 | 39452 | 69231 | 80447 | 157077 

May / 8803 39055 |, 11345 40 285 | 72486 83585 | 159 660 
June 8 932 39670 «15 $60 | 42318 || 77369 | 87699 | 164 306 | 
July | 11 827 39,826 | I1930 | 40749 | 74551 | 87831 | 163 158 | 

Aug. | 16 896 41446 , 4347 | 37556, 82033 85796) 174 361 
Sept. 17 959 42272 | 3945 | 36123 | 81033 | 86140 | 175 058 | 
Oct. 21150 42014 | 723} 30522 84935 | 86 829 || 180 889 | 
Nov. 22 691 44053 | 18 | 30251 | 93.428 | 39299 || 191 $60 ° 

| __ Dee. | 29988 | 44774 —«-16.|_ 20932) 97185 | 89237 || 203 584 

Rates of interest 
Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland = § |== Deposit rate of commercial banks 
"le 1946 | 1947 1948 | 949 | 950 | sit 's 
| j | 
r | } 
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Time-deposits by the public 





All monetary instit. = ] Commercial banks 
_ ’ T 1000 
mitt ak 1946 1947 | 1948 1949 1950 H 1951 wily. ah 
125 | 125 
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PRICES 
_ Wholesale prices for home market goods; ; 1935 = 100 | Cost of | 
Year Finnist | Agricult. | Forest | Industrial Im- | = | living 
Month | | products | products products | | ported || ore: | 1938/39 
| S | Finnish | Finnish! Finnish | goods |) goods | = 10° 
| | i 
1935 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 93 
1938 118 117 | 145 | 110 104 | 114 100 
| 
1948 1tI7 | 1397 I 499 | 903 I 022 1.090 | 786 
1949 1099) 1136 | 1431 | 980 | 1og2 | 1098 | 799 
1950 | 1 287 1378 | 1664; 1131 saee | 1 265 | | gir 
1951 | 1886; 1617 | 3103; 1 561 1 646 1809; 1061 
t | { j H 
| 1950 Oct. | 1420) 1 464 1910; 1220 . 1 265 1371) 962 
Nov. | 1 432 | 1451 | 2010 | I 230 1294 || 1 388 | 986 
Dec. | 1485} 1498 | 2151 . s 256 | 1 342 I 439 998 
| 1951 Jan. 1632 == 561 | 2237 1 451 I 520 } 1596} 1027 
| Feb. 1 678 ; 610 | 2320| 1483 | I5st | 1637 1 031 
March 1 742 1593 | 2543] 1520 | 1 588 1693; 1037 
April 1765' 1559 | 2587 1553 1678 | 1737 I 047 
May / 1806] 1557 | 2710; 19§80 T7op | S775 I 054 
June 1874 1572 | 3004| 1590 | 1703 |, 1 820 1 062 
July | 1927; +1632 | 3167; 1603 | 1685 1 850 1 067 
Aug. | 2028 1 691 3512 | 1634 «1 681 | 1917 1 084 
Sept. | 2026} 1607 | 3605; 1627 | 1679 | 1915 1102 
Oct. | 2021] 1574 3719; 1590 , 1663 | 1907; 1074 
| Nov. | 2071 | 1730 | 3945 | 1547 | 1649 | 1936 1 077 
| Dec. 2058 | «1721 | 3888| 1548 | _1 650 | 1928 1071 
Wholesale prices on the home market; 1935 == 100 
Finnish goods = J | = Imported goods 
“le fF 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
2000 | | | | 2000 
| | | 
1600 i | 100 
| | | 
1200 | 1200 
Wa | Hitt | | 1] 
ail nia } HI} ill 1) |} 40 
a AAVLAMAAT ATH ll tl 
Wholesale prices & cost of living; 1935 = 100 
Wholesale prices = § = Cost of living 
Fos 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 Ba 
| | | 
1600 | { | 1600 
| 
“| | 1200 
- i | | 800 
400 | 406 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index of volume; 1948 = 100 


Home market industry 











'} were 
i Export industry 
































Year itiaais Other Total | Total | Total 
Month | 8 “| Home- Home- || Timber} Paper | Ex | Indus- 
18 market | market || Industry] Industry, *port || tries 
| Industry . Industry 
Industries | Industry | | ! 
| : I! || 
1935 32 56 46 79 85 83 || = 56 
1938 52 79 67 || 86 106 99 || SoS 
| | { 
1948 | 100 100 100 || +100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1949 | 108 112 Ilr | 106 | 94 | 99 || 107 
1950 88 126 tr || r00o ; «tro | ~~ 106 109 
1951 117 137 129 || «124 | «130 | 128 129 
1950 Oct. 14 127 82 50 | 103 | 81 82 
Nov. 118 139 131 134 118 | 125 129 
Dec. | 103 130 119 128 110 | 117 119 
1951 Jan. | 120 132 127 125 129 | 127 127 
Feb. | 117 128 124 || 126 te | =| tae 124 
March 118 128 124 || 122 121 | 121 123 
April 122 141 133 134 142 | 139 135 
May 123 144 136 128 132 | 130 134 
June | 123 147 137 135 130 | 132 136 
July 78 110 97 114 130 123 106 
Aug. 121 143 134 131 |. 134 | 133 134 
Sept. | 124 143 135 120 “130 | 126 132 
Oct. | 130 149 142 | 124 | «142 | 135 139 
Nov. 130 148 141 || 118 132 | 126 136 
Dec. | 106 127 118 =] = 104 | to | ‘st 117 
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Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 


The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
Home market industry = J 





Exp:rt industry 
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Consumer goods 


Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
| = Capital goods industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 






































Mechani- | | Boards | 

Sawn | Cellu- | News- | Other | 

Year goods lose | ca! Pulp print paper | & Card- | Plywood | 

Month (for sale) boards | 

1000 stds | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons 1000 cum 
1935 I 173 I 137 312 | 306 151 106 185 
1938 1 031 1 471 265 | 414 175 120 232 

| 

1948 815 1 080 138 | 328 233. | 140 212 | 

1949 850 | rors 146 382 183 104 231 | 
1950 875 I 194 181 421 214 136 217 
1951 I 055 1 386 206 421 266 205 314 
1950 Oct. ) 85 13 38 18 12 7 
Nov. 190 103 15 37 20 12 25 
Dec. f Io1 13 34 18 I 23 
1951 Jan. ) 114 18 35 22 | 15 25 
Feb. 261 110 18 35 20 14 25 
March j 107 18 34 19 15 24 
April | 120 21 36 25 19 27 
May 292 116 21 35 22 16 26 
June J 108 19 34 22 18 27 
July | 112 21 35 23 20 23 
Aug. 249 11g 22 33 21 19 25 
Sept. j 119 19 36 22 18 28 
Oct. | 127 15 37 25 18 32 
- Nov. || $253 122 | 8 | 36 23 17 29 
Dec. i f III | 8 34 21 16 23 
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Volume of production of the export industry; 1948 = 100 

















The horizontal lines rep the average level for the year 
Timber industry = J | = Paper industry 
1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
| 
| | 
— ae 
_—————_— | } 
| | 
| | 




















Volume of production of the home market industry; 1948 == 100 


The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
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IMPORTS 


Value in mill. mks 


















































Value of imports, main groups 


12-month 


averages 





| Raw ma- | Machinery, | Food- Other || | 
Year terials & | means of | stuffs | con- | Total | Surplus of 
Month | semimanu- | transport, & sumption || imports | exports 
| factures | etc. | luxuries goods | i 
7 
1935 | 2433 | 993 823 | 3 095 || 5 344 896 
1938 3 571 1 923 1200 1913 8 607 — 209 
1948 32 244 12 641 13 199 8285 || 66 369 — 9 864 
1949 30 248 15 191 9370 | 11468 || 66277 — 671 
1950 38214 | 19218 | 16 786 | 14.930 89 148 — 7 669 
1951 75 $68 | 32405 24402 23 137 | 155 512 31 301 
| 1950 Oct. 3737 1572 1698 | 1241 8 248 — 2512 
Nov | 3533 | 1485 | 1668 | 1275 | 7 961 — 658 
Dec. 4002 | 2730 | 1769 | 1615 || 10116 — 131 
| 1951 Jan. ! 4201 | 1102 | 950 1263 || 7516 770 
Feb. | 4268 | 1 806 I 542 995 || 8611 — 1297 
March 3.426 | 1114 I 431 I 009 6980 | 642 
April | 5 094 2 326 1970 I 895 11 285 || 1 097 
May | 6856 | 2 416 2 308 1 651 13231 || 3 O41 
June | 7366 | 3 130 1 882 2 260 | 14 838 || 257 
July | 6401 | 2 733 I 517 2061 || 12712 | 5 860 
Aug. 7309 | 3 035 2538 2 361 15 242 || 6 189 
Sept | 755° | 3532 1978 2 373 15 433 4911 
Oct. | = 8 594 3828 | 2118 | 2468 17 008 5 284 
Nov | 7 487 | 3434 | 3.083 2 502 16 506 | 3 525 
Dec. | 6 818 3 951 3 085 2 298 16 152 || 3 213 
Imports & exports, total value 
Imports = J 12-month averages = Exports 
1947 19438 1949 1950. 


Mdy 
1951 | ath 
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EXPORTS 
Value in mill. mks 
































Total 
Year Animal Wood Py 3 Other || commer- Reparation 
Month foodstuffs goods ad 4 goods cial deliveries 
products exports 
| 
1935 454 2 696 2 516 574 6 240 — 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8 398 ~ 
1948 56 23 797 28 940 3 712 56 505 II 546 
1949 I 590 31 046 26 713 6 257 65 606 12 226 
1950 1952 35 585 35 062 8 880 81 479 7 846 
1951 2 026 73 409 99 082 12296 || 186 813 12 396 
1950 Oct. 272 2 028 2711 725 5 736 352 
Nov. 17I 3 896 2.681 554 7 303 679 
Dec. 87 4717 3 563 1 618 9 985 745 
1951 Jan. 188 2 891 4 504 703 8 286 377 
Feb. 178 2 231 4124 781 7 314 117 
March 356 2 180 4434 652 7 622 394 
April 174 2 403 7 016 594 10 188 1 069 
May 241 2735 9 732 1 565 16 272 2 599 
June 128 6 134 7 987 846 15 095 1 386 
July 118 8 631 9 079 744 18 572 938 
Ang. 109 11 006 9 706 610 21 431 1 948 
Sept. 109 9 856 9 286 I 090 20 344 880 
Oct. 123 9 136 II O17 2016 22 292 I 132 
Nov. 187 8 323 10 357 1 164 20 031 829 
Dec. 117 5 884 11 837 I 530 19 369 729 























Prices for imported’and exported goods ; 1935 == 100 


Exported goods = J 


12-month averages 


| == Imported goods 


























"Io od | 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 . 
al 3200 
rao | 00 
wall | 1600 
800 | 800 
1) 1] a {| I 
| { | { | Hi HVAT I Hh | | ' 
Value of exports, main groups 
Paper & pulp products = J 12-month averages | = Wood goods 
Milj. Mill. 
mk 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 mk 
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COMMERCE ETC. 
Ss Helsinki Stock Exchange Railway 
Year peor Index for share prices; 1948=100|| Bank- goods 
x Sales fuptcies || traffi 
Month Iodex; Bank | Industrial} All Se aot 
il. 
1935=100 || Mill.mks| Shares | shares | shares || Number || axie km 
& 
1935 100 235 100 32 38 724 686 
1938 |. 145 222 123 43 50 547 761 
1948 I §10 1 276 100 100 100 142 863 * 
1949 1750 || 1617 94 94 96 379 812 
1950 2 360 2956 134 168 162 406 881 a 
1951 3 300 2781 130 227 210 214 e 
1950 Oct. 2 326 340 143 207 195 36 72 
Nov. 2475 228 138 212 198 42 78 
Dec. 2930 229 134 195 184 28 72 
1951 Jan. 3020 287 137 226 210 20 75 
Feb. 3 400 248 137 240 221 9 74 
March 3 140 264 130 266 242 12 77 
April 3 O10 281 127 251 229 26 78 
May 3 370 219 126 222 205 13 81 
June 3 350 238 125 227 210 II 85 « 
July 3 030 162 125 214 199 4 87 if 
Aug. 3 270 " 23n 128 223 207 14 90 — 
Sept. 3 120 216 133 224 209 7 87 
Oct. 3 330 192 129 212 198 41 gI 
Nov. 3 740 215 129 201 189 47 87 . 
Dec. 3 900 229 132 217 203 10 - 
Index for share prices on Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Industrial shares = § Level in 1948 = 100 | = Bank shares 
be 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 es 
400 400 
at . 
200 
< r 
100 A‘ 
Turnover of internal trade 
Value of internal trade = § 12-month averages; level in 1935 = 100 | = Wholesale prices 
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